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We shall never envy the honors, which wit and learning obtain in any other cause, if 
we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardor to virtue and confidence to 
truth. Dr. Johnson. 
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THE HONORABLE WILLIAM HEATH. 


Tue aged and venerable subject of this very brief and im- 
perfect sketch was born at Roxbury, (Mass.) March 2, (old 
style) 1737. He descended from an ancient family, and is of 
the fifth generation who have inherited the same estate. His 
education was that of a farmer. A fondness for military ex- 
ercises, and a desire to “ gain a name in arms,” appear to have 
been the ruling passions of his youth—passions, which ma- 
turer years and the peculiar situation of our country, ripened 
into the most inflexible patriotism, and rendered him a zeal- 
ous defender of our national independence. 

He was early called by the voice of his country to take an™ 
active part in the contest with Great Britain, which ended in 
our emancipation from her authority. On the 9th February, 
1775, he, with others, was appointed, by the Massachusetts 
provincial congress, a General, to command the militia, in 
case they should be ordered out to oppose ihe British army 
then in Boston. He commanded the militia in the battle at 
Lexington, April 19; and after the British troops had retreat- 
ed to Charlestown, he marched the militia to Cambridge, 
where they lay on their arms during the night. On the next 
day he issued his general orders—the /iret issued in the 
revolutionary war. 
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On the 22d of June following, he was appointed by congress 
fourth brigadier-general in the continental army ; but before 
notice of this reached the camp, he was appointed and com- 
missioned, by the Massachusetts congress, a major-general 
of their forces. He continued with Gen. Washington in the 
camp at Cambridge, commanding the first brigade, until the 
British army evacuated Boston ; after which he accompanied 
a detachment of the main army to New-York, where he ex- 
ercised the command, until a senior officer arrived. | 

He was commissioned by congress a major-general, in the 
continental army, on the 9th of August following. Having 
been employed in various important duties in the vicinity of 
New-York, in March, 1777, he was appointed to take the 
command of the Eastern Department, as successor to Gen. 
Ward, who had applied for leave to resign. This year was 
an important era in the annals of America. Congress had de- 


termined to make great exertions to drive the British troops 


from the country; for which purpose they had ordered 
cighty-eight battalions to be raised in the United States, fif- 
teen of which fell to Massachusetts. The arming, equipping, 
and sending on the recruits—furnishing the recruiting offi- 
cers with bounty monies—and superintending the military 
stores, were employments, which called for the utmost ex- 
ertion, and which he executed with scrupulous fidelity. 

The arduous duties of the station Gen. Heath now held 
were increased in the autumn, by the surrender of Gen. Bur- 
goyne at Saratoga, under a conventiun, which brought the 
army, consisting of seven British and seven German regi- 
ments, under his direction. Congress committed the man- 
agement of this army solely to Gen. Heath. The conclusion 
of the president’s letter, which notified him of the trust, was 
as follows: “I have to assure you, sir, that congress repose 
the utmost confidence in your address and abilities, for con- 
ducting this important business, in which, on one side, the 
faith and honor of these infant states are to be preserved ; and 
on the other, the magnanimity and resolution of congress to 
be exemplified.” This additional duty, continued till the au- 
tumn of 1778. 
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In June, 1779, Gen. Heath was again called to the main ar- 
my, and took the command of the troops on the east side of 
Hudson river. About this time, congress appointed him a 
commissioner of the board of war—an employment which he 
declined, preferring the more active duties of the field. In 
the beginning of July, he was employed to intercept the pre- 
datory excursions of Gen. Tryon, who had ravaged the Con- 
necticut shore of the sound, burning and pillaging the houses, 
and otherwise insulting the inhabitants. From this time till 
the next summer, he was employed in confidential business, 
to bring about a co-operation with the French fleet, which 
were then coming to our assistance. 

About this ume Gen. Sir Henry Clinton prepared to attack 
the French army at Newport: Gen. Heath called out the 
whole militia of Rhode-Island, which, with the other troops 
from Rhode Island and Massachusetts, and the French treops 
and squadron, constituted a formidable force, ready for instant 
action. Sir Henry Clinton gave up his design, and disembark- 
ed his troops. 

On the discovery of Arnold’s treason, Gen. Heath was di- 
rected to take the command of West-Point and its dependen- 
cies. In May, 1781, the main army being in an alarming sit- 
uation for want of provisions, he was specially appointed by 
the commander in chief to repair to the governors, and legis- 
jlatures (if in session) of the several New-England states, to 
represent the distressed situation of the army, the necessity of 
immediate relief, and the adoption uf a correct system, to en- 
sure a future supply of provisions. This was promptly exe- 
cuted, and the most fortunate consequences resulted from it. 

Gen. Heath was entrusted with the command of the main 
army, during the absence of Gen. Washington to Virginia, 
from August, until April, 1782, and received the entire ap- 
probation of the commander in chief, for his fidelity, in exe- 
cuting the trust. He was afterwards appointed one of the 
commissioners to meet commissioners from Sir Guy Carle- 
ton, at Tappan, to adjust and settle the accounts between the 
United States and the British government, respecting prison- 
ers of war, and to provide by a cartel for their exchange. 
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On the 24th of June, 1783, he left the army to return home ; 
and calling to bid his beloved General Washington farewell, 
the following was presented*to him in the general’s own hand 
writing. 

“ Head Quarters, June 24th, 1783. 
“ Dear Sir, 

“‘ Previous to your departure from the army, I wish to take 
an opportunity of expressing my sentiments of your services, 
my obligations for your assistance, and my wishes for your 
future felicity —Our object is at last attained; the arrange- 
ments are almost completed, and the day of separation is now 
at hand.—-Permit me, therefore, to thank you'for the trouble 
you have lately taken in the arrangement of the corps under 
your orders, as well as for all your former cheerful and able 
exertions in the public service.—Suffer me to offer this last 
testimony of my regard to your merits, and give me leave,my 
dear sir, to assure you of the real affection and esteem with 
which I am, and shall, at all times and under all circumstan- 
ces, continue to be, your sincere friend, and very humble ser- 
vant, G. WASHINGTON.” 

Gen. Heath is now the only survivor of the jirst fourteen 
general officers appointed by Congress in June, 1775. He 
has acted in maby important civil offices. As early as 1770, 
he was elected by his native town a representative to the gen- 
eral court, and continued a member, by repeated elections, 
either of that body or the provincial congress, till hostilities 
commenced. Since the termination of the war, he has been 
in the house of representatives, senate, and executive council 
of Massachusetts ; has been 20 years judge of probate for the 
county of Norfolk ; was once elected lieutenant governor of 
the state by a handsome majority ; and has been twice chosen 
by the people an elector of president and vice president of the 
United States. 

We regret that the limits of our work will not admit a more 
copious sketch of the life and character of a man, who has 
spent more than forty years in the public service. The read- 
er, who wishes for a more circumstantial detail, will find it in 
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“Memoirs of Major General Heath, containing Anecdoics, 
Details of Skirmishes, Battles, and other Military Events, 
during the American War ; written by himself,” and publish- 
ed by Thomas and Andrews, Boston, 1798—a book which 
contains much important information of undoubted credibili- 
ty, and from which most of the preceding sketch has been ex- 


tracted. 
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A COURSE OF 


LECTURES ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
BY 5. LATHROP, FUN. A. M. 





LECTURE THE FOURTH. 
Galvanism, briefly considered, as a sufifilement to the Lecture 
on Llectricity. 

GALVANISM, or the science of animal electricity, has of late 
years very generally attracted the attention, and exercised the 
ingenuity of philosophers. 

A great variety of experiments has been instituted to dis- 
cover the cause of this curious phenomenon ; but as yet, no 
ultimate decision has resulted from the most labored and mi- 
nute investigation of the subject. Vital fire, or the electric 
fluid, operating in the human frame, in a state or modification 
particularly adapted to the animal system, has been referred 
to as the cause of muscular motion by some ingenious writ- 
ers ; and attempts have been made to establish as a founda- 
tion of a new theory, the indentity of the electrical and nervy- 

ous fluids., Professor Volta, to whom we are indebted for 
the Galvanic piles, believed that the muscular contractions 
which he observed in his experiments were excited by the 
electricity of the metals or other heterogeneous bodies that 
he employed as conductors, and that there was nothing like 
animal electricity in the phenomena noticed by Galvani, which 
proved nothing more, than that animals are electrometers of 
a nicer sensibility, to the slightest electricity, than all other 
electrometers with which we are acquainted. 
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It is well known that many animals are affected by natural 
electricity, and are extremely susceptible of every variation 
of atmosphere. ‘To the patient and scientific observations of 
a French officer, the world is indebted for a curious and im- 
portant discovery in animal barometry. The garden spider 
was the interesting subject of his notices ; and he asserts that 
this insect indicates not only the present state of the weather, 
but prognosticates its change with much more precision than 
the catgut or mercurial barometer. 

The garden spider has two ways of working; according 
to prevailing,or juture weather. Ifthe weather is to be rainy, 
or even windy, he attaches sparingly the principal threads 
which suspend his fabric to its supporting branches; and 
thus he waits for the effect of a temperature which is about 
to be very mutable. Spiders possess not only a future, but a 
more distant fresentiment than artificial barometers, concern- 
ing the approaching changes in the state of the atmosphere. 
A good barometer will foretell the weather for the next 24 
heurs; but when the spiders work with long threads there is 
a certainty of having fine weather for 12 days or a fortnight. 
When they are idle, wind or rain is to be expected. When 
they work carelessly, look for changeable weather. When 
they are very active and industrious, they indicate settled, 
fine, and serene weather. When a spider is perceived inces- 
santly renovating the web destroyed by the effusion of rain, it 
is not only a sure sign of this rain being of short duration, but 
denotes a speedy return and a permanence of fine weather. 

According to the theory proposed by Galvani, and more 
advanced and perfected by his nehpew Aldini, the human 
body is a kind of Leyden bottle. There is an excess of elec- 
tricity in one part, and a deficiency of it in another. The con- 
ductor, or the body which serves as such, communicates the 
electric fluid from the part where it abounds, to that where it 
is deficient, and during this transition the muscular contrac- 
tions take place in the same manner as is obtained by the ex- 
plosion of the Leyden phial. As those bodics only which serve 
as conductors of the electric fluid, can be employed in dis- 


charging the Leyden phial, so also bodics of the same nature 
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are those only which can excite the muscular contractions. 
But as the Leyden phial, after a few explosions, ceases to emit 


_ any electric signs, in like manner the animal, after haying 


sustained a variety of contractions, becomes altogether mo- 
tionless. Nature makes use of the transition of the electric 
fluid in order to produce these various motions, and perhaps, 
also it may administer to perception. This simple theory, 
though countenanced by a great number of electrical phe- 
nomena, still remains without the support of perfect analogy : 
for if the comparison of the animal body with the Leyden phi- 
al be just, the results of experiments made with either should 
be similar. Now light bodies, when one end of a semi-cir- 
cular conductor is applied to the ball communicating with the 
inside, and the other touches the outside of the Leyden phial, 
are known to spring up from the ball to the semi-circular con- 
ductor; a similar effect should therefore be produced in the 
case of the animal Leyden phials, if the expression may be 
allowed. 

Vassali Eandi, the friend of Galvani, has no hesitation in 
declaring that he has frequently reiterated the experiment, 
varied the apparatus, and made use of the lightest bodies, such 
as the finest metallic leaves, without being able to ascertain 
with accuracy that any electrical appearances were produced. 
What then must be the inference ? Is it to be concluded that 
the fluid that occasions the muscular contractions, is neither 
metallic nor animal electricity, but a fluid of a different kind, 
the nature of which is still to be explored? The ingenious 
author, whose name has just been mentioned, ventures not to 
pronounce a decisive opinion on the subject. If, however, he 
should dare to deliver one, it would be, that the muscular 
contractions are produced by the moticn of the animal elec- 
trical fluid, directed by the conductors of natural electricity ; 
for without adducing in corroboration of this opinion, the 
numberless experiments published by Gordini, Galvani, Vol- 
ta, and many others, he would simply observe, that in the pro- 
cesses of nature, when any body changes its chemical state, 
it also admits a change in its peculiar capacity of containing 
the electric fluid, and even not unfrequently it changes its na- 
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ture itself so far as it has any relation to electricity, as may be 
observed in metailic oxyds. 
The apparatus commonly termed the Galvanic pile, was in- 
i vented by the celebrated professor Volta. Mr. Cruikshank, 
i] an ingenious Englishman, has greatly improved the means of 
| experiments in Galvanism by the contrivance of the trough. 
Volta’s pile is composed of a number of plates of zinc and 
Bin copper, and pieces of wet cloth, all of equal size, placed one 
{i | | upon another; first a plate of copper, then of zinc, then a wet 4 
4 cloth; then of copper, zinc, and wet cloth, until a pile of twen- 2 
| ty, forty, or sixty, or any required number of plates, is raised. ye 
The cloth should be wet with salt water, diluted muriatic 
acid, or some other oxydating menstruum. 
With this apparatus water is decomposed in a very pleas- 
aa ty ing and easy manner. Take a narrow glass tube 5 or 6 inches 
long ; fit each end with a cork, penetrated by a piece of slen- é 
der iron wire, and fill the tube with water. Let the ends of a 
the two wires be distant trom each other, about } of an inch, 
and let one be made to communicate with the top, and the 
other with the bottom of the pile. On making this commu- 
nication, bubbles of air will form, and will ascend to the top 
of the tube ; the wire being rapidly oxydated. In this ex- 
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H periment water is decomposed ; its oxygen unites with the . 

A *). : a 
| iron, while its hydrogen appears in the state of gas. Aiter 7 
| the apparatus has stood thus prepared about 12 hours, on un- a 
4 corking the upper end of the tube, and suddenly applying a rd 


i | lighted candle, the hydrogen gas will take fire, and explode 
| with a considerable noise. a 
i | The Galvanic trough of Mr. Cruikshank is made of 7 
baked wood, wherein grooves are formed opposite each 4 
| other, one tenth of an inch deep, and sufficiently wide to ad- y 
| | mit of a plate of zinc and copper, soldered together ; three 3 
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of these grooves are made in the space of an inch ; the in- 

terstice between each pair of plates, is to be filled with an 

oxydating menstruum, to answer the same purpose as the 

wet cloths inthe pile. The plates after being soldered to- 

ether, are to be cemented into the grooves. 
Mr. Cuthbertson, ina recent publication, has noticed some 
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remarkable and distinguishing properties between metaliic 
Galvanism and electricity. When iron wire is ignited by a 
common electrical discharge, in such a degree as to produce 
a red heat through the whole length, the discharge 1s accom- 
panied by a loud explosion, and the red heat produced in the 
wire lasts no longer than the body of the metai can retain that 


heat. But when produced by the Galvanic discharge, no ex- 


plosion happens, and the red heat that is caused, continues 
for a sensible length of time, longer than when it is caused 
by the electric explosion. This proves that a current of Gal- 
vanic fluid follows the discharge. Deflagration of iron wire 
may be preduced by Galvanism as well as by common elec- 
tricity, so far as to furm glooules ; but the electric discharge 
will disperse them to a great distance ; whereas they are left 
at rest by the Galvanic. An electric discharge can convert 
iron and other metallic wires into an impaipable powder so 
as to float in the air; which cannot be done by Galvanism. 
Common electricity charges coated glass; so does Galyan- 
ism ; but inavery inferior degree. Though not universally 
allowed, there is no doubt of this fact. Galvanism decom- 
poses water; so does electricity ; but in a very inferior de- 
gree. A double quantity of Galvanic fluid in the form ofa 
discharge can only ignite a double length of wire ; but a dou- 
ble quantity of electricity, in the same form, will ignite four 
times the length of wire. The deflagration of charcoal, which 
is produced by Galvanism, has never been effected by com- 
mon electricity. ; 

Galvanism has been introduced into this course, merely as 
it is connected with electricity, or as a modification of the 
same fluid. Its wonderful properties, in the hands of skilful 
chemists, have developed some secrets of nature, which had 
resisted the energies of all former powers, though they were 
applied by the most consummate skill, and with the most un- 
wearied perseverance. I will only mention the discovery of 
the metallic bases of potash and soda, as an example in point, 
and refer the student for more particular information on the 
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subject, to professor Davy’s various works, and to the notes 
to the American edition of Henry’s Chemistry, p. 43. 

Since the astonishing discoveries of the modern English 
and French chemists, have been made public, little is left for 
communication but a detail of experiments and a repetition of 
them. I speak of the present moment. Our continent pre- 
sents an ample field for the chemist—and we venture to pre- 
dict, that our Goruam and S1ILtiman will rival the Davys and 
the Lavoisiers of the elder hemisphere. Already have they 
availed themselves of the experience and science of Europe ; 
and with an exhaustless mine of materials for examination, 
they will not fail to realize the fond hopes, and gratify the 
sanguine expectations of their country. 








REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF DEPRAVITY. 


—+— 

In a late English publication, we find the following relation 
of an undoubted fact, which occurred not many years ago in 
one of the provincial courts of Great Britain. 

Two men were once convicted of highway robbery before 
judge Caulfield. When the jury brought in their verdict of 
guilty, the elder of the two fellows turned round to the young- 
er, and with a countenance expressive of the most diabolical 
rage, malice, and revenge, addressed his companion in the 
following manner. 

«© Damnation seize you, you henhearted villain! If it had 
not been for you, I would have sent that rascal to hell, who 
here witnesses against us. I would have murdered the villain 
and then he would have told no tales. But you, you coward- 
ly scoundrel, persuaded me to let him go—You dog, if I be 
hanged, you will be hanged with me, and that is the only sat- 
isfaction and comfort I have. But, good people, if any of my 
profession be among you, take warning by my example. If 
you rob a man, kill him on the spot; you will then be safe, 
for dead men tell no tales. I have robbed many persons, and 
{ may escape from prison, and rob many more—and, by 
heavens: the man I rob, I will surely murder.” 
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“« May God visit the blood of the man you murder upon my 
head!” said judge Caulfield. “Go, Mr. Sheriff, procure a 
carpenter, have a coffin made, anda gallows erected on the 
very spot where that monster now stands ; for from this bench 
I will not remove till I see him executed. As for the young 
man, whose heart, though corrupted by the influence of this 
infernal wretch, still retained the principles of humanity, he 
shall not perish with him. I must indeed pass upon him the 
sentence the law requires ; but I will respite him, and use my 
influence with the crown, to procure his pardon, This hoary 
villain shall not therefore have the satisfaction his malignant 
heart has anticipated.” 

The sheriff obeyed the order; a gallows was erected in 
the court-house ; and in the presence of the judge, the jury, 
and the people, the unparalleled monster ascended the scaf- 
fold, cursing and blaspheming even to the moment when he 
was launched into eternity. 








LETTERS ON MYTHOLOGY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF C. A. DEMOUSTIER. 
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LETTER XII. 


You are well acquainted, my Emilia, with the numerous 
race of our modern Midas, who boast themselves to be in pos- 
session of learning and talents, which unhappily no other per- 
son can discover. These gentlemen may, with greater pro- 
priety, boast of the nobleness and antiquity of their origin ; 
since their first father was assuredly Midas, king of Lydia, a 
contemporary of Bacchus. It isa pity, for the sake of our 
musical age, that this illustrious amateur should have been 
born some thousand years too soon; in the nineteenth cen- 
tury he would have done wonders ; he would have been the 
oracle of our Opera-goers, the chief of our musical critics, 
to whom now he has only transmitted his name and his ears. 

This prince having heard much of Apollo’s sublime talent, 
exclaimed one day (resting his hand on his hip):—“ Marvyel- 
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lous ! Jam curious to judge of this fellow’s merit ; let him 
be brought to me.” 

Apollo presents himself; and Midas stuttering and lisping 
alternately, from the altitudes of his folly, pronounces these 
words -— 

“ You profess the chromatic art ; let us have a taste of it : 
I shall judge then. Not that 1am an educated musician ; 
Jupiter preserve me from it! But I know every thing, with- 
out having learned any thing. Yet more, I pique myself, 
when I pronounce an opinion, upon empioying the most strict- 
ly technical terms. Since, thanks to the dictionary, I am 
learned by alphabetical order ; and now, my dear Sir, I must 
warn you, tiat in our lyric committee, you wili either be laud- 
ed like a god, or hissed like a fool. With us there is no 
medium ; you are either divine, or detestable.” 

While Midas uttered these preliminary follies, his favorite 
Pan came to assist at his rising. 

Pan was a neighboring lord, renowned for his drinking 
songs. The king seeing him enter, ranto meet him, and 
taking Apollo Ly the hand :—** You see,” said he, “ a rival 
in this gentieman. Here is my barber also: proceed, my 
friends ; 1 am ready—begin.” 

Pan sung first, and Midas, while he listened, nearly swoon- 
ed with extacy ; he raised his eyes to heaven, struck his feet 
and his hands together, and cried out as loud as the songster. 
Thus one ass in a thicket, listening to the voice of his brother, 
enchanted with hearing him bray, brays back in unison. Pan 
having happily concluded, Apollo hardly began, when Midas 
interrupted him with exclaiming :—“ You sing as people 
speak !—Wretched air! bad taste! sickly expression !— 
Where are your cork-screw cadences ! the grand bursts, the 
thunderings of voice ! the, wire-drawn thrills !’—Then turn- 
ing towards his favorite, he added with the smile of a pro- 
tector :-—-“ He is a young man yet; but if he will take time 
to study your method, and follow my instructians, I will en- 
gage to make his fortune, and bring him into fashion.” 

Eyen while he spoke, Midas felt budding under his hair, a 
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pair of long hairy ears: Terrified at this prodigy, Pan took 
to flight, and boasted no more. Apollo retired satisfied with 
this vengeance ; and the prince remained alone with his bar- 
ber, whose officious genius soon enveloped his miraculous 
ears with a superb perriwig. Midas exacted from him the 


' promise of inviolable SECrgcy ; the barber swore to it; but 


alas ! the secret was of so weighty a nature, that the poor 
barber could no longer support it. He went and dug up the. 
earth in a solitary spot, then bending down to the hollow, he 
whispered :—“ Midas, the king, has ass’s ears.” Having 
thus buried his secret he went away. But shortly afterwards 
this piece of ground produced some reeds, which, whenever 
they were agitated by the wind, distinctly repeated :-—“ Mi- 
das, the king, has ass’s ears.” 

You perceive, therefore, that in those times, secrets when 
they were sown, took root and grew like plants. If it were 
thus in our days, every rose in my Emilia’s garden, waving 
beneath the light wing of Zephyr, would murmur as they 
waved, “ I love thee.” 

‘In despair at the publicity of his misfortune, Midas sought 
an asylum at the court of Bacchus. To console him, the 
God proffered him the first favor he shoulddesire. The long- 
eared prince demanded the privilege of turning every thing 
he touched into gold. Before the end of one day Midas re- 
pented of his indiscreet request. Food when it approached 
his lips, was changed into gold, and this foor rich man soon 
found himself threatened with famine. 

Satisfied with having given him this lesson, and touched 
with his repentance, Bacchus bade him bathe in the waters of 
Pactolus, to deliver him from this foolish attribute. This 
river, which traverses Lydia, has ever since that period rolicd 
its crystal waters over sands of gold.—Adieu. 


LETTER XIII. 


While Apollo extended in distant regions the empive of 
the fine arts, terror and desolation reigned at the foot of Mount 
Parnassus. Juno, enraged at seeing Jupiter bring forth Mi- 
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nerva without her aid, had struck the earth with her hand, 
and from this terrible blow the serpent Python was born: 
This monster, ever since the depature of Apollo, had estab- 
lished himself at the foot of Mount Parnassus, upon the bor- 
ders of the river Cephisus, whence he ravaged the surround- 
ing country. Upon this news, the brother of the Muses, 
quitting his sisters and the palace of Bacchus, remounted his 
faithful Pegasus, flew, arrived, combated the monster, and 
made him expire under his arrows. 

This victory was celebrated all over Greece, and raised 
Apollo to the summit of glory. The Pythian games were 
then instituted to his honor ; they were very similar to those 
of Olympus ; but genius divided here the triumphal crowns 
with strength and agility. These crowns were then compos- 
ed of oak branches, but after the metamorphosis of Daphne 
they were formed of laurel. At the Pythian games were 
found compctitors in poetry, dancing, and music. These 
peaceable combats were every day renewed; the deity of 
the fine arts presided over them, seated on a throne of ver- 
dure. He animated the song of the shepherds, and the gra- 
ces of the shepherdesses, and made spring up beneath their 
steps the flowers and the delights of the golden age. 


In quitting these charming assemblies the happy couples — 


dispersed throughout the adjacent woods, and over the hang- 
ing mountains. Hymen led them through secret labyrinths; 
and during the silence of night nothing was to be heard but 
soft sighs answered by the echoes, and tender murmurs pro- 
ceeding from the depths of natural grottses. 

Too frequently happiness remains only while she is veiled : 
report published that of Apollo, and of his sylvan companions ; 
the gods became jealous of his enjoyments, and recalled him 
to Olympus. 

The son of Latona regretted his exile, as we should regret 
our country—* Alas !” cried he, shedding bitter tears ; “must 
T quit you for ever, sweet asylum, beautiful shades, where far 
from the tumult of courts, liberty shared my days between 
nature and the arts! Ye woods, where I loved to respire peace 
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and freshness in solitude ! Ye mysterious grottos where my 
heart yielded itself to the voluptuous tenderness of tears and 
sighs! shall I never see you more /—Nymphsof these groves 
and plains, forget my youthful errors! Naiads of these foun- 
tains, whom I have so often caused to weep, forgive me! I 
was fickle, I wounded tender hearts ; the court had polluted 
my morals ; but in this happy corner of the world, far from 
state intrigues, beautiful Naiads, my love has become pure as 
your waters ; and I owe to you the delight of having tasted 
supreme bliss in the bosom of fidelity——~Herdsmen, whom I 
love, and whom I quit, when you see my radiant car begin or 
finish its career, think that it is the eye of your friend which 
watches over, and enlightens you !—Yes, beyond every other 
scene, this region shall ever be dear to me! I will be prodi- 
gal there, of my light and of my precious gifts. I will make 
genius flourish there ; and Greece shall be the country of 
philosophers and demi-gods. 

« Adieu, my friends! I pray you to cherish my sisters. 
Forget not my tenderness ; continue to me your affection.” — 
At these words the son of Latona mounted upon‘a cloud and 
disappeared. 

The herdsmen who had tasted the charms of his society, 
felt all its value when it was lost; and their regret was more 
tender than had been their friendship. They soon addressed 
worship to their friend in Olympus: they elevated temples 
to him, and assembled in them to sing his praise. Apollo 
was no longer upon earth, but he dwelt in the hearts of those 
who had associated with him—how sweet is such a thought 


to sincere friends !—Does it not sometimes even reach you, 


my Emilia? and at this very moment, exiled to the bosom of 
Paris, far from the smiling abode of Pomona and of Flora, do 
you not feel, that with the most devoted most tender of lovers, 
you still secretly dwell in the retreat whence I now write / 
Of allthe gods of antiquity, Apollo is, perhaps, the one 
whose worship has been the most extensive. The hymns 


. sung to his honour were denominated Pecans, because they 


usually commenced with these two words, Jo Peans! These 
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words were consecrated to recal the victory of Apollo over 
the monster Python. The witnesses of that terrible combat, 
cried out to him incessantly, “ Jo Pean ! Iomord !—strike!” 
—and consequently, after all victories, this burthen became 
a cry of exultation. 

It was usual toimmolate upon the altars of Apollo a white 
bull ora lamb. They added to these sacrifices some libations 
of oil and of milk ; the one in memory of the period in which 
he tended sheep; the other, because that the olive, faithful 
to the god of day, flourishes only in those regions where his 
beams shine brightest. 

Besides these, they offered upon his altars, the crow, which 
like Apollo, foreseeing the future, is supposed to announce 
the decrees of destiny ; the eagle, who, with daring eyes, 
gazes on the sun’s fullest lustre ; the cock, whose morning 
cry celebrates his return; and the grasshopper, who sings 
the lovely season of his reign. 

This god was represented under the figure of a young 
man without a beard, his hair bright and floating, and his 
brows bound with laurel. With the right hand he held a bow 
and arrows ; with the left, a lyre of seven strings, emblem of 
the seven planets, whose celestial harmony it is supposed to 
imitate. Sometimes he carried a buckler, as protector of 
mankind, and presented the Graces, who animate genius and 
the elegant arts. A cygnet was placed at his feet; this bird 
was consecrated to him on account of the tender and melodi- 
ous manner with which it sings its approaching death, as if 
the term of existence was the epoch of happiness. 

I will not detail to you the infinite number of temples which 
were dedicated to this god, nor the multiplied feasts which 
they celebrated to his honor. The most celebrated temples 
were that of Delos, the place of his nativity, where Theseus 
afterwards established the Pythian games; that of Mount 
Soracte, where the priests walked with naked feet, and burn- 
ing censers; and that of Delphos, where young people offer- 
ed him their flowing hair. It was here that Apollo distribut- 
ed oracles from the lips of the Sybils. 
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The Delphian Sybil was called the Pythoness, because 
that while she delivered her oracles, she seated herself upon 
the skin of the serpent Python. This skin covered a tripod 
of massy gold, which had been found in the sea by some fish- 
ermen. These fellows having vainly disputed between them- 
selves for the possession of it, agreed to consult the oracle, 
which commanded them to bestow the tripod upon the wisest 
man in Greece. 

The fishermen presented it to Thales: this philosopher 
joined to the sciences of geometry, physics, and astronomy, 
a profound study of morals; it was he who said, that of all 
human studies, that of one’s self was the most difficult. Tha- 
les sent the tripod to Bias, whom he regarded as wiser than 
he. Bias was, indeed, a treasury of science and virtues. 
This was he, who, at the moment in which an enemy’s army 
carried Prienne, his country, by assault, being warned to save 
his wealth, replied, as he moved on—TI carry it all in my- 
self.” 

In spite of the vanity which may be found in this response, 
Bias had the modesty to send the tripod to Pittacus, who pass- 
ed it to Cleobulus, and he sent it to Periander. I will say no 
more of these three worthies, than that they were philoso- 
phers. Periander offered the tripod to Solon, who made true 
riches consist in virtue, that only treasure which neither time 
nor fortune can alter. Solon refused the tripod, and made 
him propose it to Chilos, whose philosophy bounded itself 
within this simple maxim, “ moderation in all things.”—The 
tripod after having thus passed through the hands of seven 
sages, returned to Thales, who deposited it in the temple of 
Apollo, when it was consecrated to the service of the Sybil. 

Such were the manners of the Greek philosophers. When 
we recal those glorious ages in which that happy country 
flourished, tenderness and admiration are divided between the 
virtues and the graces which were fostered in her bosom, and 
which have long been exiled thence, by barbarism and ep- 
pression. Adieu. 

(To be continued. } 
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THE MORAL CENSOR....No. VII. 


Dives amicus 
Saepé decem vitiis instructior, odit & horret ; 
Aut, si non odit, regit; ac, veluti pia mater, 
Plus quam se sapere, et virtutibus esse priorem 
Vult: & ait propé vera: Mez (contendere noli) 
Stultitiam patiuntur opes; tibi parvula res est. 
HORACE EPIST. 


ew 


THE most ridiculous and unjustifiable of all kinds of ex- 
travagance, is that which proceeds froma desire to equal a 
more opulent neighbor, in the expensive distinctions of dress 
and equipage.  “ Your rich friend,” says the Roman satirist, 
“ though in a tenfold degree more vicious than yourself, will 
hate and despise you for your presumptuous rivalship. Ifhe 
do not abhor, he will enslave you, and you will become his 
bondman—the servant of his imperious will, or capricious ty- 
ranny. Like a pious mother, he would have you more wise 
and virtuous than himself. With great truth he says, What 
madness urges you to contend with me ?—I may be allowed 
to play the fool sometimes, because my riches enable me to 
do foolish things: I may indulge myself in whims and ex- 
travagancies ; and can afford to pay for them. But your small 
estate confines your lawful pleasures within narrow bounds. 
While your circumstances are such, that you are dependant 
wpon another, caution, and the frugal enjoyment of the little 
that you possess, best become you. Avoid ostentation, and co 
not madly endeavor to vie with me; for remember the re- 
venge of Eutrapelus, who grew indignant when the poor and 
needy citizens of Rome aspired to the rank, and became am- 
bitious to appear in the garb and state, of their wealthy supe- 
riors. When he designed to ruin a fool of that description, 
he was sure to clothe him if a magnificent habit. For, said 
he, this difference of apparel will lead him to fancy himself a 
ereat man; he will form new projects and indulge high ex- 
pectations; he will scorn to rise from his couch till mid- 
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day; he will sacrifice friendship and honor to obtain a mis- 
tress; money he must have, and excessive interest he will 
give to procure it; at last he is forced to amuse the populace 
as a prize fighter; or to drive his horse laden with herbs to 
market, as the day laborer of some industrious gardener.” 

Thus far the wise and polished Horace. His sentiments 
and remarks concerning men and morals, were the result of 
much experience and philosophical observation. They need 
nocomment. But I hope the following story will amuse my 
readers, while, in an agreeable and familiar way, it illustrates 
and explains the Latin verses which I have prefixed to my 
present number. 

Every body, who has seen Amsterdam, must know that a 
very useful class of men, called the croyers, reside there. 
They generally trundle a wheel barrow before them, and at- 


tend mercantile houses, carry letters, messages, burthens, and 


make out to procure a comfortable subsistence ; and some of 
them, something more. 

There was one of «these, whose name was Isaac. He was 
called Isaac the croyer. He scemed to be at the top of his 
business, and was computed to be a warm fellow, and worth 
10,000 guilders, nearly 1000]. currency. As Isaac had ac- 
quired this property by industry and attention, so he labored 
cheerfully to enlarge it, by economy and frugality. Naturally 
parsimonious, he and his wife seemed to have no other view 
than the increase of their guilders. They lived in a kind of 
cellar kitchen, which though sometimes damp, was always 
comfortable. An adjacent old clothesman furnished their 
wardrobe. Thus situated, as our Isaac was one day returning 
trom his accustomed services, he stopped at a place called 
Rag Fair. Seeing a hat nearly new, and likely to go off very 
cheap, he bid for it, and on paying five guilders, a very small 
sum, considering its real value, the hat was Isaac’s. Although 
he had never indulged himself in such extravagance before, 
his wife (notwithstanding the natural aversion of the woman 
to dress) liked the bargain well enough, as it was but for once. 
On the next Sunday, Isaac and his wife, as usual, went to 
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church ; the hat pleased mightily. Yet every thing did not 
sult, for Isaac wore a cap; it was therefore determined that 
by the following Sunday, he should buy a perriwig. He re- 
collected the place of his late purchase, and there, also, for a 
rider, about 14 guilders, he was supplied with a good wig. 
Behold Isaac and his wife strutting forth, the envy and admi- 
ration of all his profession. One of his acquaintances happen- 
ed however to laugh at him for wearing a fine hat and peruke, 
with a short jacket without any cuffs or collar. A conference 
was held, and for afew guilders more, Isaac shone forth ina 
pretty decent half cast black coat and ruffles. All was still 
tolerable. Isaac labored as usual, and their money, notwith- 
standing their late purchases, did not decrease. 

Near Isaac’s lowly habitation was the residence of a barber, 


-His lady kept the best company in town, and entertained ve- 


ry genteelly ; indeed she gave the ton to the whole street. 
Perceiving Isaac to mend in his Sunday appearance, she 
thought it her duty to bring Isaac’s wife forward, as Isaac in 
time might be a customer. Ruminating upon this, when 
she was returning from carrying a new dressed wig home, 
she stopped to see the old woman, just to chat a bit with her. 
The croyer came home in the evening. My dear, says his 
wife, don’t you find our kitchen grows very damp? Bless me 
(says she, coughing) it will certainly kill me. I shall die of a 
consumption. A constant repetition of the same thing, some- 
times forces conviction. He determined to hire a small room 
in a garret, but he did not know what to do with his wheel 
barrow. After some reflection and talk with his wife, he hir- 
ed a small decent little house. This required 3000 addition- 
al guilders a year, for rent. To be sure the house must be 
painted ; and no soul could endure it without its being white 
washed, and as the cough and dampness continued, the bar- 
her’s wife told the old woman nothing would cure it but a car- 
pet; and she would come the next day and drink tea with 
her. This was a sore stroke. Isaac and his wife had never 
drank tea in style; and they hardly knew the use of the ear- 
pet. The bag of guilders was however broke in upon; and 
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considering every thing, Isaac’s wife was told at the tea table, 
that in the course of two or three years, she might be pretty 
genteel, if she would but keep high company. 

The barber’s wife had some grand acquaintances. Among 
others was Yffrow Vander Fliss, a very handsome lady, about 
as big as an hogshead : her friends, however, overlooked this. 
Tothe Yffrow Isaac’s wife was introduced. She livedina 
high house, which served as a store house for Dutch cheese 
and herrings. Isaac’s wife became quite polished; Isaac 
himself was introduced to Mynheer, who very civilly treated 
him with a bottle of wine of his own brewing. 

On the Sunday following, Isaac, instead of regaling himself 
in his walk, with a light, cheap beverage, was in a circle of 
Dutch wits. They talked about the fisheries, ridiculed the 
states, and abused the stadtholder. Isaac became a new man, 
he got the newspapers read to him, learnt to drink claret on 
Sunday, and talk politics. His wife one evening was taken 
very ill. After some little time, however, she got over her 
fit. Isaac tenderly inquiring after the reason of her illness, 
was very much enraged to find that in a select party that af- 
ternoon, Mrs. Van Spachad declared that she could not stay 
where Isaac’s wife was; he wasa croyer, lived in a small 
house, and trundled a wheel barrow ! When the croyer heard 
this, he swore he would challenge her. His wife, however, 
would not suffer him to risk his life, and therefore very pru- 
dently exchanged the challenge for the hiring of a larger 
house, and burning the wheel barrow. The rent startled 
Isaac; it was 300 guilders more than ever he had given. 
But this was laughed at by a large party of friends, who came 
to spend the afternoon and evening at his house. Launched 
forth into the circles of splendor and gaiety, their company 
was universally courted, and their table generally honored 
with numerous friends and well wishers. Isaac’s wife had the 
finest carpets, the best furnished house, and the greatest quan- 
tity of plate, of any person of her acquaintance. Dinners, sup- 
pers, tea parties, all contributed to her amusement ; for Isaac, 
as itis the duty of all good husbands, denied his wife nothing. 
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His friends too were very kind. They would often borrow 20 
or 40, 100 or 200 guilders from him. If Isaac had not beena 
gentleman and a man of honour, they declared they would 
not have condescended to request the loan. 

This lasted three years. One morning Mynheer Vander 
Fliss sent in his account of wines, groceries, kc. Isaac was 
alarmed at the amount. The bag of guilders was resorted to, 
but that was insufficient. Three days after, an officer of jus- 
tice seized the property and person of the croyer. The sale 
of the former, barely satisfied his creditors; the latter was 
liberated from prison. Isaac and his wife execrated the first 
step from their former situation. The wig and the hat were 
condemned tothe flames. The charity of some well dispos- 
ed burghers induced them to lend Isaac, at 100 per cent. in- 
terest, a sufficient number of guilders to purchase himself a 
wheel barrow, that he might assume his former occupation. 
And it is a standing proverb to this day at Amsterdam, when 
aman forgets his situation, and aspires beyond his circum- 
stances, to say, “he is turning Isaac the croyer.” No 


man trusts him after this; and his character is blasted for- 
ever. 








ETHELGAR. 


BY CHATTERTON. 


*T 1s not for thee, O man, to murmur at the will of the Al- 
mighty. When the thunders roar, the lightnings shine on the 
rising waves, and the black clouds sit en the brow of the lofty 
hill: who then protects the flying deer, swift as a sable cloud, 
tossed by the whistling winds, leaping over the rolling floods 
to gain the hoary wood, whilst the lightnings shine on his 
chest and the wind rides over his horns? When the wolf 
roars terrible as the voice of the Severn, moving majestic as 
the nodding forests on the brow of Michelstow; who then 
commands the sheep to follow the swain, as the beams of 
light attend upon the morning ? Know, O man, that Gop suf- 
fers not the least member of his work to perish, without an- 
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swering the purpose of its creation. The evils of life with 
some are blessings, and the plant of death healeth the wound 
of the sword. Doth the sea of trouble and affliction overwhelm 
thy soul, look unto the Lord; thou shalt stand firm in the 
days of temptation as the lofty hill of Kinwulf. In vain shall 
the waves beat against thee ; thy rock shall stand—comely as 
the white rocks—bright as the star of the evening—tall as the 
oak upon the brow of the mountain—soft as the showers of 
dew that fall upon the flowers of the field. 

thelgar ardse the glory of Exanceastre. Noble were his 
ancestors as the palace of the great king. His soul with the 
lark every morning ascended the skies, and sported in the 
clouds, when stealing down the steep mountain, wrapt ina 
shower of spangling dew. Evening came creeping on the 
plain, closing the flowers of the day, shaking her pearly show- 
ers upon the rustling trees; then was his voice heard in the 
grove, as the voice of the nightingale upon the hawthorn 
spray. He sung the works of the Lord. The hollow rocks 
joined in his devotion ; the stars danced to his song ; the roll- 
ing year, in various mantles drest, confest him man. He saw 
Egwina of the vale: his soul was astonished as the Britons 
who had fled before the sword of Kenric. She was tall as the 
towering elm; stately asa black cloud burst into thunder ; 
fair as the wrought bowels of the earth; gentle and sweet as 
the morning breeze; beauteous as the sun; blushing as the 
vines of the west: her soul as fair as the azure curtain of 
heaven. She saw Ethelgar—her soft soul melted as the flying 
snow before the sun. The shrine of St. Cuthbert united 
them. The minutes fled onthe golden wings of bliss. Nine 
horned moons had decked the sky, when young Elgar saw 
the light. He was like a young plant upon the mountain, or 
the sun hidden in acloud. He felt the strength of his sire, 
and swift as the lightning of heaven, pursued the wild boar of 
the wood. The morn awoke the sun, who stepping from the 
mountain’s brow, shook his ruddy locks upon the shining dew. 
Elgar arose from sleep; he seized his sword and spear, and 
issued to the chase, as waters swift falling down a cragey 
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rock: so raged young Elgar through the wood. The wild 
boar bit his spear, and the fox died at his feet. From the 
thicket a wolfarose, his eyes flaming like two stars ; he roar- 
ed like the voice of the tempest ; hunger made him furious, 
and he rushed like a falling meteor to the war, like a thunder- 
bolt tearing the black rock. Elgar darted his spear through 
his heart: the wolf raged like the voice of many waters, and 
seized Elgar by the throat, whose spirit sought the regions of 
the blest. The wolf died upon his body. Ethelgar and Eg- 
wina wept; they wept like the rains of the spring. Sorrow 
sat upon them as black ciouds upon the mountains of death ; 
but the power of Gop settled their hearts. 

The golden sun arose to the highest of his power; the ap- 
ple perfumed the gale, and the juicy grape delighted the eye. 
Ethelgar and Egwina bent their way to the mountain’s side, 
like two stars that move through the sky: the flowers grew 
beneath their feet ; the trees spread out their leaves ; the sun 
played upon the rolling brook ; the winds gently passed along. 
Dark, pitchy clouds veiled the face of the sun; the winds 
roared like the noise of the battle; the swift hail descended to 
the ground; the lightnings broke from the sable clouds, and 
gilded the dark brown corners of the sky ; the thunder shook 
the lofty mountains; the tall towers nodded to their founda- 
tions ; the bended oaks divided the whistling wind ; the brok- 
en flowers ficd in confusion round the mountain’s side: Ethel- 
gar and Eewina sought the sacred shade. The bleak winds 
roared over their heads, and the waters ran over their feet. 
Swift from the dark cloud the lightning came; the skies 
blushed at the sight. LEgwina stood on the brow of the lofty 
hill, like an oak in the spring. The lightnings danced about 


her garments, and the blasting flames blackened her face; the . 


shades of death swam before her eyes, and she fell breathless 
down the black steep rock. The sea received her body, and 
she rolled down with the roaring water. 

Ethelgar stood terrible as the mountain of Maindip. The 
waves of despair harrowed up his soul, as the roaring Severn 
ploughs the sable sand: wild as the evening wolf, his eyes 
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shone like the red vapors in the valley of the dead. Horror 
sat upon his brow; like a bright star shooting through the 
sky, he plunged from the lofty brow of the hill, like a tall oak 


breaking from the rearing wind. 


St. Cuthbert appeared in 


the air; the black clouds fled from the sky; the sun gilded 
the spangled meadows ; the lofty pine stood still; the violets 
of the vale gently moved to the soft voice of the wind; the 
sun shone on the bubbling brook. The saint, arrayed in glo- 
ry, caught the falling mortal ; as the soft dew of the morning 
hangs upon the lofty elim, he bore him to the sandy beach, 
while the sea roared beneath his feet. Ethelgar opened his 
eycs, like the grey orbs of the morning folding up the black 
mantles of the night. “Learn, O man,” said the member of 
the blessed “ to submit tothe willof Gop. He is terrible as 
the face of the earth when the waters sunk to their habitations, 
gentle as the sacred covering of the rock, secret as the bot- 
tom of the great deep, just as the rays of the morning. Learn 
that thou art a man, nor repine at the stroke of the Almighty, 
for Gop is as just as he is great.” The holy vision disappear- 
ed as the atoms fly before the sun. Ethelgar arose and bent 
his way to the college of Kenwelken, where he flourishes as a 
hoary oak in the wood of Arden. 
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“ COWPERIANA.” 
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May is never so deluded as when he dreams of his own 


duration. 


ployed. 


Whether we look back from fiity, or from twice 


fifty, the past appears equally a dream; and we can only be 
said truly to have lived while we have been profitably em- 


Were men in general to save themselves all the steps they 
take to no purpose, or to a bad one, what numbers, wno are 
now active, would become sedentary ! 

Lavater’s ‘ Aphorisms’ appear to me some of them wise, 
many of them whimsical, a few of them false, and not a few of 
them extravagant. 
feature or the quality that he approves, he deifies him ; if the 
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contrary, he isa devil. His verdict is in neither case, I sup- 
pose, a just one. 

The present [1789] appears to me a wonderful period in 
the history of mankind. That nations, so long contentedly 
slaves, should, on asudden, become enamored of liberty, and 
understand, as suddenly, their own natural right to it, feeling 
themselves at the same time inspired with a resolution to as- 
sert it, seems difficult to account for from natural causes. 
With respect to the final issue of ail this, I can only say, that 
if, having discovered the value of liberty, they should next 
discover the value of peace, and lastly the value of Gop, they 
will be happier than they ever were since the rebellion of the 
first pair, and as happy as it is possible they shouid be in the 
present life. 

If two of the wisest in the science of jurisprudence may 
give Opposite opinions upon the same point, which not unfre- 
quently happens, it seems to be a matter of indifference wheth- 
er a man answers by rule or at aventure. He that stumbles 
upon the right side of the question, is just as useful to his cli- 
ent, as he that arrives at the same end by regular approaches, 
and is conducted to the mark he aims at by the greatest au- 
thorities. 

It is a noble thing to be a poet, it makes all the world so 
lively. I might have preached more sermons than even Til- 
litson did, and better, and tne world would have been still fast 
asleep; but a volume of verse is a fiddle, that puts the uni- 
verse in motion. 








FENELON. 


Tue person of Fenelon is thus described by one who was 





intimately acquainted with him :— 

He was above the middle size, elegantly formed, slender 
and pale. His nose was large and well shaped. His eyes 
darted fire and vivacity. His countenance was such that who- 
It contained every 
thing and united contrarieties, without their appearing to be at 


ever saw it once could never forget it. 
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variance. It contained gravity and sweetness, seriousness and 
cheerfulness. It exhibited equally the man of learning, the 
ecclesiastic, and nobleman ; but what universally pervaded it, 
as well as the whole of his person, were finesse, understand- 
ing, decorum, the graces, and particularly dignity ; insomuch 
that it required an effort to remove the eye from him. There 
appeared something more than mortal blended o’er the whole. 
Ali the portraits of him appeared to speak ; yet no painter 
could ever reach the proportions, the harmony, and delicacy 
of character, that were united in his expression. He possess- 
ed a natural, soft and flowery eloquence, a politeness insinu- 
ating but noble, an elocution neat, easy, and agreeable, with 
a clearness and precision not to be surpassed, and which could 
not be misunderstood, even when treating upon the most ab- 
stract and difficult matter. 

With all this superiority, he never permitted himself to ap- 
pear to possess more understanding than those with whom he 
conversed. He put himself upon a level with every one, with- 
out either their perceiving he did so, or in the minutest man- 
ner dcrogating from that sublime and affable characteristic, 
which forever distinguished his deportment. To such a de- 
gree did he both fascinate and instruct all to whom he spoke, 
that they could not quit him for a moment, without de- 
siring to return to him. This rare talent, which he cultivated 
in so eminent a degree, attached his friends to him all his life, 
in defiance of his exile and disgrace, and the unhappy dis- 
tance they were from him. It united them in the melancho- 
ly pleasure of talking of him, of regretting-him, of sighing af- 
ter his return, and expecting it with the ardor of enthusiasm. 
In the year 1709, a young prince passed a few days with Fen- 
elon. Among other subjects they conversed on foleration. 
“ Never, sir,” said the archbishop, “ Never, sir, oblige your 
subjects to change their religion ; no human power can force 
the impenetrable intrenchment of the freedom of thinking. 
Violence will never convince the heart; it can only make 
men hypocrites.—Grant to all men a civil toleration of reli- 
gion; not as if you approved of every difference as a matter 
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of indifference ; but as if you permitted every thing with pa- 
tience, which God permitted.””—* Aii forms of government,” 
said the good archbishop one day to the chevalier Ramsay, 
“ are necessarily imperfect; for the supreme power in this 
world must ever be entrusted to man; yet all forms are good, 
when those who govern attend only to the great law of the 
public welfare.” 








FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 
_— 


FALSE WIT. 


As nothing occurs oftener in conversation than fiwns, so 
nothing seems to be oftener commented on by the writers of 
short essays and scraps. One would think that nothing new 
could be said upon funning, yet I cannot help encountering 
the hazard of saying trite and tedious things, by once more 
putting pen to paper, from the impulse which has been given 
to my thoughts by a punning efritaph, written by one of my 
friends, and which appears to me no contemptible perform- 
ance in that style. 

A poetical dyer (not Dyer the poet) is supposed to dedi- 
cate the following doleful stanzas to his deceased wife :-— 

My wife has died and gone to dust, 
The thing is strange to me ; 

Yet not a soul alive, I trust, 
E’er dyed so much as she. 

To dye, indeed, was all her pride, 
lor threescore years and four ; 

She dyed each day she liv’d, and died 
When she could live no more. 


When she grew old, I know not why, 
Her dying days were past, 

And so for want of cloth to dye, 
She died herself at last. 


Aristotle is said to have taken great pains in dividing into 
genera and species the tribe of verbal witticisms ; and Dean 
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Swift did not disdain to employ his time in manufacturing 
clinches, conundrums, and fiuns, of all possible sorts and kiads. 
I hope I may not be severely censured for venturing to en- 
quire, of those who have nothing better to attend to, to what 
genus and species the following is to be referred :— 

The celebrated Radcliffe, in his early days, and before his 
practice enabled him to keep a horse, was met by a rival phy- 
sician, who was extremely well mounted, and who was very 
proud of his steed. A friend of Radcliffe, who met himtat the 
same instant, pointing to the horse, observed, “ Is not that a 
very fine horse, doctor?” ‘ Aye, aye,” replied the other 
sneeringly, “ he may pass for a tolerable horse-doctor.” 

If you will allow me to trifle a little longer, I will add 
another specimen of the same kind :— 


Says Will to Tom, ‘ The other day, 
As I was loitering in a lane 
Down by the shore, I saw a house 
Fly through a window’s broken pane.’ 


‘ Tush, man, a stranger sight than that 
_I met this morning,’ Tom replied ; 
‘I swear, I saw a winged horse 
Fly o’er a river four miles wide.’— 


Now, gentle reader, what think you? 
Believe or not, they both said true! J. H. 








FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 
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VARIETIES, 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


DIDEROT. 

DipErorT thinks it ridiculous to say, “ the more heads the 
better counsel,” because, nothing is more common than heads, 
and nothing more rare than good advice. Was Adrian to be 
blamed for causing to be inscribed on his tomb-stone, « It 
was the great number of physicians that killed the emperor ?” 
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EPIGRAM ON THE SCOTS. 
Doctor Johnson’s prejudices against the Scots were strong, 
but his sarcasms were always witty. From a couplet in Dr. 
Donne's works it should seem that Johnson was not singular 
in his antipathy— 
Had Cain been Scot, God would have chang’d his doom, 
Nor forc’d him to wander, but confin’d him at home. 


ANECDOTE OF LOUIS XV. 


Louis xv. though a flagitious prodigal of public money on 
national occasions, was a niggard in all affairs which affected 
him individually. He could not even bear to lose at play with 
La Valliere and Goutant. When unfortunate, he perceptibly 
murmured, and to conceal his ill-humor, he would eat the 
wax from the tapers. The minute attention which he paid to 
his secret finances, which were managed by Bertin, proves 
how much he was infected with this failing. A thousand 
traits show that nature had rather formed him to be an atten- 
tive farmer general, living in the midst of pleasure and abun- 
dance, than to be governor of a great empire. A friend of 
Piron very well described him in his parody of an epitaph, 
made at the time of his death by a celebrated academician : 

Ci-git Louis, ce pauvre rol, 

On dit qu’il fut bon, mais a quoi? 
Here lies poor Louis ; he was good tliey say: 
Was he indeed? But good for what, I pray? 


ANECDOTE OF CLERMONT TONWNERRE. 


CierMont TonnErRRE, bishop of Voyon, was a man of un- 
measurable pride, and pushed his claims beyond all bounds. 
When preaching in the cathedral, he was once heard thus to 
commence his sermon :—Listen, thou Christian mob, ( canaille ) 
to the word of the Lord. At another time, disturbed by the 
whispers of the inattentive, while he was celebrating mass, he 
turned towards the assembly, crying out: Really, gentlemen, 


judging by the noise, with which you fill the church, one would 
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conclude that it was a lackey, and not a prelate of rank, who 
officiated —1t was this bishop who, when seized with a dan- 
gerous illness, sent for his confessor, and made known to him 
his fears of hell. Tie courtly priest replied: You are very 
good, my lord, thus gratuitously to terrify yourself: but God 
will think of it twice before he damns a person of your high 
birth. The bishop, it is said, was well satisfied with the an- 
swer, and very much admired it. 
POETS. 

We are incessantly told that we must be born poets—Yes, 
in the same manner that we must be born musicians, orators, 
or mechanics : that is, with the dispositions necessary to be- 
come such, which dispositions must afterwards be unfolded 
and brought to perfection by study and exercise. 

IMPULSE. 

It is not, says Cowper, when I will, nor upon what I will, 
but as a thought happens to occur to me; and then I versify, 
whether I will or not,—and in the afternoon, he somewhere 
says, till I have drunk tea, I am fit for nothing. 

AN EPIGRAM, 
On seeing a young lady writing verses with a hole in her 
stocking :-— 
To see a lady of such grace, 
With so much sense, and such a face, 
So slatternly, is shocking :-— 
Oh! if you would with Venus vie, 
Your poetry and pen lay by, 
And learn to mend your stocking ! 





SPENCER MODERNISED. Madness. 
With hundred iron chains he did him bind, 
An hundred knots that did him sore constrain ; 
Yet his great iron teeth he still did grind, 
And grimly gnash, threat’ning revenge in vain ; 
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His burning eye, which bloody streaks did stain, 
Stared full wide, and shot forth sparks of fire ; 
And more for rank despite, than for great pain, 
Shook his long locks, color’d like copper wire, 

And bit his tawny beard, to shew his raging ire! 
Guyon conducted by Mammen through a subterranean cav- 
ern to see his treasure. 

At length they came into a larger space, 

That stretch’d itself into an ample plain, 

Through which a beaten broad highway did trace, 

That straight did lead to Pluto’s gloomy reign ; 

By that way-side there sat infernal Pain, 

And fast béside him sat tumultuous Strife ; 

The one in hand an iron whip did strain, 

The other brandished a bloody knife, 

And both did gnash their teeth, and both did threaten life. 


On the other side in one consort there sate 

Crucl Revenge, and rancorous Despite, 

Disloyal Treason, and heart-burning Hate ; 

But gnawing Jealousy, out of their sight 

Sitting alone, his bitter lips did bite : 

And trembling Fear still to and fro did fly, 

And found no place where safe he shroud him might. 
Lamenting Sorrow did in darkness lie, : 
And Shame his ugly face dia hide from living eye. ‘ 
And over them sad Horror, with grim hue 

Did always soar, beating his iron wings ; 

And after him owls and night ravens flew, 

The hateful messengers of heavy things, 

Of death and dolor telling sad tidings ; 

Whilst sad Celeno, sitting on a cliff, 

A song of bale and bitter sorrows sings, 

That heart of flint asunder would have rift ; 
Which having ended, after him she flieth swift. 
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THE DANGEROUS CABALIST : 


Or the Jew much more than a match for Christians. A story 
from the modern Hebrew. 


—__ 


—Credat Judzus Apella. 


A MYSTERIOUS circumstance occurred about the time of 
old Mr. Goldsmid’s death, 1781, that occasioned much talk 
among the Jewish people at the time, and is not yet forgotten 
by many. A little before that event, died a cabalistical Jewish 
doctor, named De Falk, a man of universal acquaintance, sin- 
gular manners, and wonderful talents, which seemed border- 
ing on supernatural agency. He had made his will, and ap- 
pointed Mr. Aaron Goldsmid one of his executors, and Mr. 
De Symons the other. Among other items he left a packet of 
papers, carefully sealed, in the care of the first gentleman, to 
be securely treasured up, but never to be opened, nor looked 
into, on the severest injunction, as such an attempt to discov- 
er their contents would be peremptorily attended with fatal 
consequences to the person who opened it ; whereas, on the 
contrary, if carefully preserved, himself and family would be 
highly prosperous in their undertakings. 

This divine, for such he may be considered, had kept a pri- 
vate synagogue, in his house in Wellclose-square, and exer 
cised most surprising benevolence. Curiosity, though the 
most impulsive power acting on the human mind, was long 
. resisted by Mr. Goldsmid’s resolution to keep his secret de- 
pot inviolable ; but at last he yielded to the silly desire of in- 
vestigating the contents of oze packet ; his death ensued the 
same day, and threw the family into the greatest confusion. 
The fatal paper was found covered with cabalistical figures 
-and hieroglyphics. The remainder of the papers were secur- 
ed by the family, who placed them in a privacy where they are 
not likely to be disturbed. A few anecdotes of this extraordi- 
nary person, as current among his nation, are amusing. 

Mr. De Falk, at Mr. Goldsmid’s table one day, received 
an invitation to call on a centleman, for the purpose of con- 
versation with him in a friendly way, en a curious subject; 
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‘¢ But when,” says the gentleman, “will you come?” on 
which De Falk pulled out a small piece of wax candle from 
his pocket, and giving it to him, said, “ Light this up, sir, when 
you get home, and I shall be with you as soon as it goes out.” 
The next morning the gentleman lighted this bit of candle, 
which seemed to possess the virtue of the ancient sepulchral 
lamps, that were found burning after being buried many cen- 
turies; for he watched it all day, and at night did not find it 
in the least lessened from what it appeared to be when he first 
took it. He then removed it to a closet where it might be 
out of the way ; observing it now and then, expecting its gO- 
ing out, and Mr. De Falk to arrive that minute. | 
Upwards of three weeks elapsed, and the inch of candle was 
still burning on the morning of the day on which De Falk 
called in the evening, in a hackney coach, and surprised the 
xentleman, who had at the time given over all hopes of see- 
ing him, as the candle shewed no signs of diminution, but 
kept burning as brightly as at first. 
As soon as mutual civilities were over, the gentleman went 
up stairs to look at his candle in the closet, and, to his utter 
surprise, found it gone, as well as the stick it stood in. When 
he returned to De Falk, he expressed his astonishment, and 


inquired, whether the agent that had removed it, would re-, 


turn the candlestick. “ O yes,” replied De Falk, “ you have 
it now in the kitchen below.” It was found under the dresser. 

The quantity of money this Mr. De Falk possessed at times 
was astonishing ; yet, on other occasions, he was so necessi- 
tous, as to be obliged to pawn his plate. When this was the 
case, Mr. Bunn’s house in Hounsditch was resorted to; but 
it sometimes happened that the articles found their way back 
to the owner, befcre the premium and interest were paid, as 
in the following instance, which is well remembered. 

Having left a considerable quantity of plate with this con- 
venient neighbor, he called sometime after, with the dupli- 
cate and the money exactly reckoned, and putting it on the 
counter, told them to save themselves the trouble of going up 
stalrs, as he had received the plate back, and they had it net 
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then in their possession. This they found to be the truth ; 
while nothing belonging to other people was deranged by the 
transposition. 

Once when a fire in Duke’s-place was fiercely raging, the 
synagogue was considered in very great danger of being 
burnt. He came, on being applied to for advice and assist- 
ance, on this distressing occasion; when he only wrote four 
Hebrew letters onthe pillars of the door, and the wind im- 
mediately changing, the synagogue was saved ; and the fire 
subsiding directly, was happily got under without further con- 
siderable damage. 

His advice was sought for on all difficult emergencies, and 
he was seldom unsuccessful in removing the obstacles that 
lay in the way of his consulters. Many, to this day, have rea- 
son to bless his memory, not only for his advice, but for the 
liberal and permament donations he has left, which are dis- 
pensed now by Mr. De Symons, the surviving executer. 

*,* The four letters, written by this cabalistical doctor on 
the door of the synagogue, allude to the name of Jenovan, 
or the Lorp; the right manner of pronouncing which, say 
the Jews, is lost; but, if any possessed it, he might move 
heaven and earth. The belief of this power is so strong 
among them, that if they considered De Falk as possessing it, 
what is related of his proceedings bears no assignable propor- 
tion to what they would believe of his abilities. 

Literary Panorama. 








THE MIRROR OF FASHION. 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM A GENTLEMAN OF RANE 
AND TASTE, TO A LADY OF QUALITY. 





LETTER IV. 

Havine detained your ladyship so long in the east, where 
the splendor of fashion’s most gorgeous courts has put forth 
all its magnificence to attract your stay, what can I advance 
to induce you to turn your gaze westward? How shall I be 
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able to draw you from the perfumed borders of the Nile, from 
the musky piains of Arabia, from the rose-crowned heights of 
Palestine, to tread with me the cold heaths of Anglo-Saxon 
Britain, to enter the harsh confines of her wintry halls ? 

It is to the land of your ancestors, fair countess, that I sum- 
mon you; and let that sacred plea be sufficient to render the 
sgil dear, their customs respected, their fashions interesting. 

I shall not put so great a demand on your patience, as to 
detain you in the wardrobe of the Anglo-Saxon heroes ; suf- 
fice it to say, that the series of their garments is in this or- 
der ;—A linen shirt; woollen, next the skin, so far from be- 
ing deemed a comfort, by our hardy forefathers, was never 
worn but as a penance enjoined by the canons. The tunic 
covered the shirt, and its shape was not much unlike it, but 
its materials were of a rougher texture, and colored according 
to the taste of the wearer. Then came the surcoat ; a gar- 
ment sometimes reaching to the feet, and ornamented with 
fringe or embroidered hems. The cloak, or mantle, followed. 
Young men wore it clasped on the right or left shoulder ; and 
the old generally on the breast. Its folds and management 
‘were as capable of extraordinary grace, as the present move- 
ment of a theatrical hero’s robes on the stage. Head-dresses 
the Anglo-Saxons despised. Nature furnished them with fine 
hair; and, parting it in the middle, like the head of Raphael, 
it was combed smoothly down, and floated on the shoulders in 
long, bright, and luxuriant tresses. But, strange to tell, these 
beaux of the eighth century, were not always satisfied with 
the native hues of their redundant locks. It was not enough 
for them, that unadulterated with the odious intermixture of 
powder, they should display hair of nature’s own beautiful 
tints of auburn, flaxen, amber, raven, and all the fine varieties 
of brown ; nu—they must emulate sea and sky, and some- 
times indulge their fancy by dipping their heads into blue dye, 
and sometimes into green. 

This absurd violation of true taste is a whim not entirely 
confined to our Saxon ancestors ; we find from authentic doc- 
uments, that Mahomet, the Arabian impostor, by the applica- 
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tion of al henna, or cypress indigo, and the herb a/ catam, 
stained his hair and beard of a shining red, or rather, I should 
suppose, of a gold color, that he might seem to have carried 
off some of the splendors of the heavens he had visited in the 
changed hue of his locks. This was a very poor substitute 
for the celestial light, which, on his descent from Sinai, peam- 
ed from the face of the Jewish lawgiver. 

But not to put too great a force on the native delicacy of 
my fair correspondent, by detaining her long in the dressing 
room of the Saxon gentlemen, I will, without farther delay, 
hand her into the tyring-chambers of the Anglo-Saxon ladies, 
And it gives me no small satisfaction to assure my Urania, 
that she will feel no circumstance to excite a wish to retreat. 
She will find the most engaging indications of modesty in the 
habits of her fair foremothers, without the least tincture of 
barbarism, and without the proneness to change, which so for- 
cibly characterises the inconstaney of our present fashionable 
females. 

Content with simplicity, which is rarely inelegant, they 
sought no variety in their garments but what the beautiful 
foliage of embroidery might yield. Ornaments of this kind 
depended entirely upon the skill of the ladies; and testify, by 
the gradual indications of improvement and taste, that the ele- 
gant domestic employment of the needle was holden in de- 
served respect. 

As it has been proved that the shir¢ was an indispensable 
part of dress with the men, we cannot hesitate to conclude 
that the women of these primitive ages were equally tenacious 
of decency in their apparel. I must, however, be constrained 
to confess, that I nowhere fird in our Anglo-Saxon antiquities 
any mention of this modern raiment, whether by the name of 
shift, or the now obsolete appellation of smock ; but we have 
a hint of it in a certain garment, which the ladies of this era 
denominate a tunic, or under-vest. 

This part of the female apparel bears a near likeness to 
the long tunic of the men. Its sleeves usually descend to the 
wrists, and are plaited in elegant folds. It was girdled round 
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the waist, was long and flowing so as frequently to cover the 
feet. It is represented to have been worn of different colors, 
but the most favorite was white. The fabric was linen, and so 
soft as to display, with modest grace, the motion of the limbs, 
Were I at all infected with love of the horrible, and were I 
not afraid of creating a superstitious repugnance in the fancy 
of your ladyship to my subject, I would say, what seems to 
me to be the truth,—that nothing more nearly resembles the 
under garment of an Anglo-Saxon lady, than the shroud of 
one of her deceascd descendants in the nineteenth century. 

The sown comes next in rotation. I know that a romantic 
writer, in naming this part of our fair ancestors’ wardrobe, 
would dignify it with the appellation of robe, investure, &c. 
Any title, in short, that is not simple and easy, and descrip- 
tive of the thing. But nothing is so descriptive of the ancient 
gown,as the modern gown ; so, without attempting romantic 
flight, I presume to introduce the gradual fashion under its 
homely and proper name. The form of this exterior gar- 
ment, throughout the whole of the eighth century, never va- 
ried ; its sleeves, indeed, were subject to some difference in 
the mode——sometimes they reached to the wrist, and some- 
times only to the elbow. It was bound round the waist with 
a cestus, and when permitted to fall to its full length, de- 
scended to the ground, so as to completely cover the under 
garment. The gown usually displayed all the taste, industry, 
and magnificence of the fair wearer; she adorned it accord- 
ing to her talents and her means, with needle work of varie- 
gated stripes, borders, foliage, and flowers. 

A sort of surtout was, in winter, worn overthis. It was 
constructed of warmer materials, with the sleeves so long, 
that they fell over the hands, reaching below the fingers, 
Something similar to this, is the caftan, at present worn in the 
Greek isles, where the sleeve conceals the hand as much asa 
veil does the face. This outer garment was possibly lined 
with furs. The gown, during the cold season, might be made 
of woollen cloth ; in summer, the highest orders could have 
it of silk ; but as that material was very rare and costly, the 
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, : common ranks must have thought themselves sufficiently 
sumptuous in fine linen. 

A coverchief, kerchief, or veil, was the ornament of the 
head; and, when turned back from the face, gave the whole 
female figure the form of a Madona. 

I observed a little before, that the most distinguished gar- 
ment of the Anglo-Saxon hero was his mantle. His lady too, 
assumed this ample vestment as an essential part of her dress. 
During all my researches I have never been able to trace any 
indication of jibuda, broche, or belt, in the manner of those la- 
dies fastening on their mantle; but I should suppose from its 
form being oval, that an aperture was made in the middle of 
sufficient size to admit the head to pass through it, when cast 
upon the shoulders. Sometimes the aperture was so made 
as to allow of a greater quantity of drapery flowing behind 
than before, and on the arm. 

The kerchicf, by falling from the head down upon the shoul- 
ders, gracefully mingled with the mantle, and, where both 
were of one color,increased much the simple harmony of the 
dress. The kerchief was seldom used by young women for 
more than an out-of-doors habit; within their houses they 
displayed fine and luxuriant heads of hair, ornamented with 
natural flowers, or half circlets of gold. Indeed, beautiful hair 
4 was held in such estimation by their Saxon ancestors, that we 
find from Tacitus, the punishment for adultery was to shave 
the head. . 

Having descanted thus much on the ures and robings of 
these fair and venerable dames, it is very fair that I should 
throw myself at their fect, before I presume to inform your » 
ladyship how these pretty feet were clad. But so modest are 
these ladies, that, with all my peeping and prying, I have 
hardly yet been able, even in their effigies, to catch one 
glimpse of the tip of their toe. The only possible scurce of 
information I can apply to, is a few drawings of that age, and 
in them I find the under garment of such an envious length. 
2s to conceal almost the whole of the foot. In one or two in- 
stances, where the shoe is represented more distinctly than 
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usual, it appears to have been fastened immediately below the 
ancles, without any larger opening than was absolutely ne- 
cessary to admit the foot. These shoes were mostly of a black 
color; but sometimes they were superceded by the more ele- 
gant hue of white, laced up the front, and perfectly flexible to 
motion. 

I know not whether your ladyship has become a practition- 
er in the Crispin science. Many of your sister peeresses are 
as nimble at the awl as at the needle ; and to them I must re- 
fer you to make some guess at the material of which the Sax- 
on ladies formed their shoes. Of their various manufactures 
I will furnish you with a list, and an analysis or description in 
my next; and meanwhile I remain, from the crown of my 
head to the sole of my foot, your ladyship’s own devoted 

Paris. 








EXCERPTIONS 
From the Essays of Sir Thomas Popfie Blount. 


Ir is an observation of Montaigne, That, as amongst wise 
men he is the wisest that thinks he knows least ; so amongst 
fools, he is the greatest, that thinks he knows most. 

There is no head so sound or strong, but hath some soft 


1690. 


place, nor is any man’s understanding so clear, as to have no 
flaw nor dark water init. The French tell us, it is hard to 
jind that fish, that at some time or other will not bite. 

Interest is of that magnetic quality, that our affections are 
irresistibly attracted by it. Itisthe ole, to which we turn, and 
we commonly frame our judgements according to its direc- 

ton. Men generally look more after the dowry, than the deau- 
ty, of truth. 

An advantageous cause never wanted prosclytes. The 
eagles will be where the carcase is; and that shall have the 
faith of most, which is best able to pay them for it. 

tis related of a famous cardinal of the church of Rome, 
that when the people flocked about him for his benediction, 
he gave it in these words: si decifi vult pofulus decipiiatur ; 
ifthe people will be deceived, let them. 
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FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 


I 


TO NANCY IN THE COUNTRY. 


I was heartily sick of the stage, my dear Nancy, before it 
put me down at my aunt’s door, at the west end of the town, 
about five in the afternoon of Saturday ; but the kind recep- 
tion my Boston friends gave me made amends for the mise- 
ries of the journey, which at some future time I will describe 
to you. The remainder of that day was spent in the usual 
eratulations, which every one meets with in this hospitable 
city upon their arrival. On Sunday I attended public wor- 
ship with the family, and was surprised to see the meeting 
house crowded, and the whole congregation of Mr. C. so 
much more attentive than Mr. R’s in our town usually are. 
One great cause of Mr. C’s success in the discharge of the 
duties of his high employment, is because the glowing influ- 
ence of pure and undefiled religion pervades his own breast 
before he attempts to enkindle the holy ardor of Christianity 
in the hearts of his audience. I wish I could say as much of 
our parish priest, or of all those with whom he occasionally 
exchanges pulpits. On Monday I went a-shopping with my 
cousins. ‘This business was necessary to me, but they were 
active volunteers. I find the girls of Boston have a fond re- 
gard for Cornhill, and no decent occasion of going there is al- 
lowed to pass without a stroll on that interesting promenade. 
We made some morning-calls before we returned to dinner, 
and I was agreeably disappointed in finding many of their fe- 
male friends at home engaged in reading, not novels, but his- 
tory, travels, the best poets, reviews, treatises on botany, &c. 
and I was in no small degree pleased in hearing two animate 
ed discussions by several of our fair friends at the house of 
my cousin D. One upon the comparative merit of Walter 


Scott’s poems and those of lord Byron; and the other upon ' 


the Justness of Mr. Walsh’s criticism on Mr. Sargent’s poem 
of Hubert and Ellen. I found the advocates of Mr. Walsh and 
lord Byron on one side, and of Walter Scott and Mr. Sargent 


on the other, and so well was the contest supported on eacl: 
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side, | was constrained to admire how rapid the progress of 
intellectual improvement had been among the Boston girls. 
Their education is much improved, and, of consequence, their 
conversation. Dr. Jackson (now unfortunately banished) Dr. 
Gorham, Dr. Bigelow, Mr. Peck, and Mr. John Rubens Smith, 
have introduced them to different departments of science, and 
I do assure you, the exertions of those gentlemen have not 
made the ladies in the least degree pedantic, nor infected 
them with the evils which offend in literary women. Iam no 
advocate for learned ladies ; but I do confess I am highly de- 
lighted with that mental improvement which enlarges the un- 
derstanding and makes women more capable of delighting 
their friends and increasing their rational powers. In man or 
woman ignorance can be of no advantage ; and the pursuit of 
knowledge confers happiness in the progress, as well as in 
the result. I do not find that domestic duties are forgotten or 
neglected ; only that leisure, which every one finds, and many 
misappropriate, is devoted by my friends here to their books, 
their pencils, and their piano-fortes. The needle never rests, 
and the war has improved domestic economy. In the even- 
ing we visited the theatre. I was gratified by the talents some 
of the actresses exhibited, but wished they had exhibited less 
of their persons. More covering and less skin would have 
suited my taste In dress quite as well. Some beaux visited 


our box between the play and afterpicce. I hope these were 
not fair specimens of the Boston gentlemen. If they were, I 
am decidedly of opinion the Boston ladies have the most tal- 


ents and accompi'shmenis. I will sketch the characters of 


They 
are called /adies’ men, 1 think, by’ way of reproach ; for it is 
said a dady’s man is good for nothing else. 


one or two of these ladies’ men for you—but not now. 


He may be a 
harmiess implement of amusement in a place of public enter- 
tainment, but this is his highest grade and employment. Ey- 
ery where else he is as insignificant as he is ridiculous. I 
have had the honor of being invited to a party, rout, jam, or 
tray-sitting——-which I cannot tell—perhaps a ball; for it has 
become almost the fashion to invite you for one sort of party, 
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and agreeably surprise you with a different kind. This invi- 
tation is, as is customary, ten days before hand; when the 
grand occasion is over, I will endeavor to give you more in- 
formation about these male-coquettes. 

I am now summoned to the parlor to receive some visits, 
and must conclude abruptly. I will shortly send you a further 
diary. Adieu. MARIA. 





SE —— Se —— 


THOUGHTS ON LANGUAGE. 
_£rom the French of Thomas. 








—— 
LANGUAGEs are diffuse in proportion as they are poor. 
Poetry has two parts—to describe sensibly, and to describe 

rhythmically ; the first is addressed to the fancy, and the se- 

cond to the memory. 

Poetry, eloquence, and conversation are three shades of the 
same color. They are different ways of expressing ideas: 
eloquence is the middle way, as it often tends almost into po- 
etry on the one side, and almost into conversation on the other. 

The less people think, the more must ideas be painted to 
the senses: as nations grow effeminate, poetry quits abstract 
for picturesque expression. 











THE FREEBOOTER. 


ee 
“ The good humor is to steal ata minute’s rest—Convey, the wise it 
call; steal! a fico for the phrase.” Shakspeares 


Prize of Drunkenness. 

ANACHARSIS, being invited toa match of drinking at Corinth, 
he demanded the prize very humorously, because he was 
drunk before any of the rest of the company, for, says he, 
when we run a race, he, who arrives at the goal first, is enti- 
tled to the reward, 

The same philosopher contends that the drinker, after three 
bottles, is not the same man he was ; and says this of Publius 
Syrus is one of the prettiest sayings he ever met with—« He, 
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who jests upon a man that is drunk, injures ¢he absent.”” What 
a sacred character ! 


Latet in herbd. ’ 
My love and I, the other day, 7 
Within a myrtle arbor lay, 
When near us, from a rosy bed, i? 
A litttle snake put forth its head. | 
“ See,” said the maid, with laughing eyes— 
* Yonder the fatal emblem lies ! 
Who could expect such hidden harm : 
Beneath the rose’s velvet charm ?” q 
Never did moral thought occur, 3 
in more unlucky hour than this ; 3 
For, oh! I just was leading her 3 
To talk of love and think of bliss. 
i rose to kill the snake; but she, 
In pity, pray’d it might not be. a 
‘¢No;” said the nymph, and many a spark 
Flash’d from her eyelids as she said it— 
« Under the rose, or in the dark, 
One might perhaps have cause to dread it : 
But when its wicked eyes appear, 
And when we know for what they wink so, 
One must be very simple, dear, 
To let it sting one :—don’t you think so ?” 3 
Pastime of the Ancients. 
©f ail the truculent pastimes of the ancients, the following 4 
is, fora piece of merriment, the most extraordinary. The \ 
Thracians, according to Seleucus, had a sort of game at their 
convivial meetings, which is thus described—A rope being 
suspended from a high place, a round stone was rolled imme- 
diately under it; then, according to lots, the fortunate man had 
the privilege of mounting this stone, and slipping his neck in 
the noose, when some one approached, and kicked the stone 
from under his feet ; at which moment, unless he was quick 
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enough to cut the rope with a knife, which he held in his 
hand, he was strangled. On seeing this event, says the writer, 
the others laugh, thinking this a good joke. This is really car- 
rying a good joke too far. 

Dangers of the Sea. 

He who has not been at sea, says one of the ancients, has 
seen no evil. This horror of a sailor’s life has obtained in all 
times. Dr. Johnson used to say, That a ship was a prison, 
with the peril of drowning superadded. Among the sayings 

f Cato the censor, as recorded by Plutarch, is the following 
—“ In all his life he never repented but of three things ; the 
first was, that he had trusted a woman with a secret; the se- 
cond, that he had gone by sea when he might have gone by 
land ; and the third, that he had passed one day without hav- 
ing a will by him.” It has been also remarked that he, who 
is wrecked twice, deserves no pity. 

Temperance. 
That which makes vs have no need 
Of physick, that’s pHysicK indeed. 
Wilt see a man, all his own wealth, 
His own musick, his own health ; 
A man whose sober soul can tell 
How to wear her garments well— 
Her garments, that ufion her sitt 
As garments should doe, close and fitt ; 
A well-cloth’d soul; that’s net opprest, 
Nor cHOAK’D, with what she should be drest. 
A soul sheath’d in a christall shrine, 
Through which all her bright features shine ; 
A happy soul, that all the way 
To HEav’n rides in a summer’s day. 
Would’st see a man, whose well-warm’d blood 
Bathes him in a genuine flood! 
Would’st see blith lookes, fresh cheekes beguil 
Age? Would’st see December smile ? 
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Would’st see nests of new roses grow 
In a bed of reverend snow ? 4 
Warm thoughts, free spirits flattering 
Winter’s selfe into a sPRING— 
In summe, would’st see a man that can 
Live to be old, and still a man ? 
Whose latest and most leaden houres, i 4 
Fall with soft wings, stuck with soft flowres ; 7 
And when life’s sweet fable ends, 4 
Soul and body part like friends ; 
No quarrells, murmurs, no delay ; 
A kisse, a sigh, and so away— 
Would’st see all thise-be Zemperate ! 
Crashaw, 1652. 
A Sybarite, seeing the manner, in which the Spartans liv- 
ed, said she was not surprised at their superior bravery in bat- 
tle; for any one in his senses would rather die, a thousand a 
times, than live on such vile fare. | 
Recife to make an ugly wife handsome. ; 
When a young fellow complained to an old philosopher 3 
that his wife was not handsome—“ Put less water in your 4 
wine,” says the philosopher, “ and you will scon make her 
50.” 











TS 


Fine Art. 

How little, exclaims Goéthe, the artist retains with his 
works. What seems to be most his own, is least his proper- 
ty. Like birds, that have outgrown the nest, his productions 4 
pass away from him forever. } 2 


Simile. 4 
Talking with a fool is like walking with a cripple—he is 
always to stop for. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A RHAPSODY. 


Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim.—Virc11, 


4 I tove—but let me not confess 

a To Sophy’s ear the soft distress, 

| For though she bear a friendly mind 
In every look and action kind, 

Yet must a nature so divine 

Be startled at a love like mine. 


I wisn—but let me not declare 

How wild, how vast my wishes are ! 

The conqueror’s, at ambition’s shrine, 

. Are poor, are weak compared with mine ; 
His only grasp the earth and sea, 

: But, Sophy, mine extend to thee. 


| e: I nopr—but yet must own with shame 
A °Tis hope without one single claim. 
- Why should I think of one so fair ? 
4 Great hopes may lead to great despair ; 
; 4 And even her matchless virtues will 
: 4 But swell the anguish when they kill. 
‘ 4 Those cheeks, where nature’s roses blow, 


Those hands of down, that neck of snow, 
Those veins, where youth’s warm currents run, 
Those eyes, that substitute the sun, 


4 That mind ! that all-informing soul ! 
q Which might the trembling world control !— 
, Tell me, thou bright celestial shade 

For whom this waste of beauty made £ 


O: was it but design’d to show 
Virtue’s true form to men below ! 
It was. I know her radiant blaze, 
I feel her influence while I gaze. 


we 


O let me then, uncheck’d, admire 
And catch from thee her sacred fire ; 
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Thee to pursue is virtue’s way ; 
In following thee I cannot stray ; 
And since to follow is t’improve, 
ficfie may expire, but never love. 


ALPHESIBQUS. 


New-Haven, April 20, 1813. 














SELECTED POETRY. 


HARMONY OF CREATION. 


Wuo hath not heard, with raptur’d ear, 

The lark’s shrill matin, echoing clear, 

While grove and meadow, far and near, 
Resound with tuneful melody ? 


How sweet, how full the blackbird’s note 

Seems on the morning gale to float, 

While many a warbler strains his throat 
To aid the cheerful harmony! 


When, at fierce noon, the sun rides high, 


How sweet on river’s brink to lie, 
Safe shelter’d from a cloudless sky, 
Some shady tree for canopy! 


There listen to the murmuring stream, 

Like one entrane’d in moody dream ; 

Then mark, on distant sail, the beam 
Of sunshine, glistening cheerfully ! 


And Oh! what tuneful notes resound, 

What heavenly music all around, 

When, reach’d his daily journey’s bound, 
Bright Phoebus sets resplendently ! 


Oft have I loiter’d on my way, 

While choristers on every spray, 

Sang vespers to the closing day, 
And vied in sweetest symphony. 


Is there whose sensual, grovelling mind, 
By taste, by virtue unrefin’d, 
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Can hear this melody combin’d, 
And not enjoy such minstrelsy ? 


In vain to him returning spring 

Bids flowerets blow, or songsters sing ; 

Their charms no heartfelt raptures bring, 
Nor wake to mental extasy. 


Not so the man divinely taught ; 

His soul, with nobler feelings fraught, 

Ascends on wings of heavenly thought 
To Gop, the sourcE OF HARMONY. 


In all the music of the grove, 

He hears a song of joy and love, 

Praising the name of nim above, 
The one eternal Derry. 





TO THE MEMORY OF HER WHO IS GONE FOREVER. 


DeniED upon thy sacred urn to mourn, 
To breathe the sigh, or pour affection’s tear, 
Alas! from earthly ties thy spirit’s torn _ 
Nor sorrow soothes her grief upon thy bier. 


Yet Fancy ever haunts each distant scene ; 

Treads the lone aisle, and bends upon thy grave ; 
While pitying angels weep thy fate unseen, 

And flowers immortal all around it wave. 


The virtues, which thy living form enshrin’d, 
That breath’d so sweet, with such unfading bloom, 
By Heaven exchang’d, shall with thy name be twin’d 
And shed their hallowed odors o’er thy tomb. 


DO ee 
EPIGRAM FROM MELEAGER,. 


Derr in the earth, these tears for thee I shed, 
Fruits of that love, which follows thee, though dead! 
Yes, let this tomb, by tears bedew’d, express 

My love, Heliodora—my distress ; 
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Hear, parent earth, O hear my last request, 
And gently, ently fold her to thy breast ! 
FROM THE SAME. 
Know, thou inquiring stranger, that I came,. 
From Cnidus—Aretemia my name ; 
Of gentle Euphron once the happy wife, 
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{ bore him twins, and bade adieu to life ; 
I left him one, a father’s care to prove, 
And one I took, pledge of a husband’s love. 
ee 
FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
Human Possessions. 4 
Axx things, that mortals can enjoy, 4 
Like them are mortal too ;— 
They pass you by, or, if they stay, 
Are quickly pass’d by you. 






Age. 

Your locks you may dip in the deep-color’d dye,. 
But dying old age is in vain ; 

For the hard-wrinkled cheek every art will defy, 
The smooth forehead will ne’er come again. 


Dismiss, then, thy colors, dismiss them with speed, 

Nor a mask for a visage mistake ; 
*Tis all labor in vain, for you ne’er shall succeed, 3 
Nov a Helen of Hecuba make. 


—— 






Indepfiendence. 
fax from the rich man’s board be still thy seat ; , 
Touch not the parasite’s insulting meat ; Ny 
Nor, sorrowless, shed thou the lying tear, 

Nor with the laugher laugh,—be still sincere ; 
And, when nor love nor hate thy bosom move, 
With Melia hate not, nor with Mertia love. 
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4gance of manners, which are poflefled in an eminent degree by Mrs. 
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MONTHLY DRAMATIC REVIEW. 
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Woston Cheatre. 
March 29. Laugh when-you can (1)—Shipwreck. 
31. West-Indian (2)—Budget of Biunders. 
April 2. Liay—Timour the Tartar. 


(1) Among the productions of Mr. Reynolds, the satin of Laugh when 


you can is certainly one of the moft pleafing, whether we confider the 


humor and f{prightlinefs of the dialogue, the morality of the fentiment, or 
the nature and variety of the incidents. Were it not that he has intro- 
duced one character, which has no prototype on earth, we could fee the 
reprefentation with unceafing delight. But the charafter of Sumbo, a 
Weft Indian negro, who talks morality, religion, and law; with more fluen- 
cy and copioufnefs than half the lawyers and clergymen of the ftate,is an 
outrage upon common fenfe; and directly oppofite to the character of 
the whole tribe. In the fcenes where this perfonage has no part nor 
agency, one may “ laugh, fans intermiffion, an hour by the dial,” at the 
good-natured Gofamer, and the whimfical and really ludicrous hoaxes, 
which he plays off upon old Bonus, Mi/s Gloomly, and the villain Delville. 

Mr. Dwyer, a gentleman of high reputation in the theatrical world, 
appeared in Go/[umer. Mr. Dwyer is an Irifhman, and ftill retains a little 
of the accent of his native country. The character we had heard of his 
performances, and the praife awarded by the critics of Dublin, London, 
New-York, aud Philadelphia, are not (as too often is the cafe) exaggera- 
tions.—He played the part with great eafe and {pirit, and we are forry 
that there were not prefeut more witnefles of his merit. 

Bonus, the London ftock broker, by Mr. Dickfon, was acted in the 
beft ftyle of that truly comic and original actor. 

(2) “ A good play,” fays Mrs. Inchbald, “like a female beauty, may go 
out of fafhion before it becomes old. Men may admire, till admiration is 
exhaufted, and forfake both the one and the other, for that novelty, which 
has lefs intrinfc worth.” 

Whether this pofition is true of the Weft Indian, we fhall not decide; 
but certainly fome of the {peeches were furprifingly apropos on the occa- 
fion. “ Not afoul here,” fays Belcour, “as ’m alive—Why what an odd 
fort of a houfe thats is !” 

Mr. Dwyer played the “ young, high-f{pirited, open-hearted, inconfid- 
erate Weft Indian,” with perfect eafe, and his acting was much appJaud- 
ed, Mr. Drake’s Stockwell was very refpectable. Little more is required 
of the reprefentative of Charlotte Ru/port, than perfonal beauty and cle- 
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5. Dramatist—Timour. 
7. Suspicious Husband—Prisoner at large. 
9. Laugh when you can—-Huzza for the Constitution. 
12. Every one has his fault—America, Commerce, and 
Freedom—Love laughs at Locksmiths. 
19. He would be a Soldicr—--Hamlet Travestie.(3)—A- 
merica, Commerce, and Freedom. 


Young. There is a degree of modefty and good fenfe difcoverable in the 
performances of Mrs. Wheatly which tend greatly to conciliate the favor 
of the audience ; but thefe valuable qualifications labor with inexperience, 
and an awkwardnefs, which all her effurts feem inadequate to overcome. 
Her Louif2 Dudley wanted nothing but eafe in her deportment to make it 
agreeable. 

(3) This laughable burlefque on the tragedy of Hamlet was performed 
for the firft time here, for the benefit of Mr. Dickfon. It was prouduc- 
tive of much mirth; and the burlefque ftyle of acting was kept up with 
confiderable fpirit, particularly by Mr. Drake in the King, Mr. Dickfon 
in the Ghof?, Mr. Spilier in Horatio, and Mifs Dellinger in the mad-fcene 
of Ophelia. Mr. Entwifle as Hamlet was not very fuccefsful ; owing, prob- 
ably, more to his attempting to give imitations of other performers in the 
part, than to any want of capacity in himfelf to produce the higheft effect. 
Brom the ferious and very low tone in which he clofed his fentences, the 
« foul of wit” was loft to the majority of the audience. 

We fubjoin one or two extracts from the piece, which may be amufing 
to fome of our diftant readers, who have never feen the printed copy of 
it. 

Hamlet’s firft foliloquy is thus traveftied. 

A ducat I'd give, if a fure way I knew, 
How to thaw and refolve my ftout flefh into dew ! 
How happy were Ff, if no fin were felf-flaughter ! 
For Vd then throw myfelf and my cares in the water. 
Derry down, down, down, derry down, 
How weary, how profitlefs, {tale, and how flat, 
Seem to me all life’s ufes,its joys, and all that : 
‘This world is a garden unweeded ; and clearly 
Not worth living for—things rank and grofs hold it merely, 
Derry down, *5c. 
Two months have f{carce paff'd fince dad’s death, and my mother, 
Like a brute as fhe is, has juft married his brother. 
'To wed fuch a bore !—but ’tis all too late now : 
‘We can’t make a filk purfe of the ear of a fow. Derry down, Fs. 
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21. Road to Ruin—Adopted Child—America, Com- 
merce, and Freedom. 

23. Stranger—The Romp. 

26. Speed the Plough—Cinderella. 

28. The Curfew-—Hamlet Travestie. 


So fondly he loved her, I’ve oft heard him tell her, 
“If it rains, my dear Gertrude, pray take my umbrella.” 
When too roughly the winds have befet her, he hath faid, 
* My dear, take my belcher to tie round your head.” 
| Derry down, &. 
Why, zounds! fhe’d hang on him, as much as to fay 
“ The longer I love you, the longer 1 may.”— 
Yet before one could whiftle, as lam a true man, 
He’s forgotten !—oh frailty, thy name fure is woman ! 
Derry down, &.. 
To marry my uncle! my father’s own brother ! 
1’m as much like a lion as one’s like the other. 
It will not, by jingo, it can’t come to good— 
But break, my poor heart—I'd say more if I could. 
Derry down, Fc. 


The annotations added to this piece are “an imitation of the general 
ftyle, manner, and character of the commentators; and an attempt to 
produce the ludicrous by the application of the pomp and affectation of 
critical fagacity, to fubjects, light, trifling and infignificant.” How well 
the author has fueceeded in this, as well as his primary object may be feen 
from the following extracts. 


Queen. Come, Hamlet, leave of crying ; ’tis in vain, 
Since crying will not bring him back again. 
Befides, ’tis common; all that live muft die— 
So blow your nofe, my dear, and do uot cry. 
Ham. Ay, madam, it is common. 
Queen. If it be, 
Why feems there fuch a mighty fufs with thee? 
Ham. ‘Valk not to me of feems—when hufbands die, 
*T'were well if fome folks feem’d the fame as I. 
But J have that within, you can’t take from me— 
As for black clothes,—that’s all my eye and Tommy./a) 
(a) My eye and Tommy, 
This is rather an obfcure phrafe. I fufpect the author wrote my owe ia 


we, and that the paflage originally ftood thus : 


But I have that without you can’t take from me, 
As my black clothes are all my own to me.- 
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The whole paffage, which before was unintelligible, by this flight altera- 
tion, is rendered perfectly clear ; and may be thus explained i—you may 





difapprove of my outward appearance, but you cannot compe! me to al- 
ter it; for you have no control over that which | wear without, as my black 
clothes are all my own to me —i. e. My Own perfonal property—not borrowed 
from the royal wardrobe, but made exprefsly for me, and at my own ex- 
penfe. W arburton. 

Here is an elaborate difplay of ingenuity without accuracy. He that 
will wantonly facrifice the fenfe of his author to a fupererogatory refine 
ment, may gain the admiration of the unlearned, and excite the wonder 
of the ignorant; but of obtaiming the praife of the illuminated, and the 
approbation of the erudite, let him defpair. 

My eye and Tommy, (i.e. fudge) is the true reading; and the paflage, as 
it ftands, is correct. “fobnfon 

In the Ryghte Tragyeall Wyforie of Ddafler Thomas Thumbe, bi. ict. no date, 
1 find,“ ’Lis all my eye and Betty Martin” ufed in the fame fenfe. If the 
dubftitution of * Tommy” for “ Betty Martin” be allowed, Dr. Johnfon’s ex- 
planation is juft. Sicevens. 

Ham. Horatio, you’re as tight a lad, I fey, 
As one may meet with in a fummer’s day. 
Hor. Come, that won't do, my lord :—now that’s all gammon (4) 
He’s throwing out a f{prat to catch a falmon. (afide ) 
Ham. Sir, if you think it gammon, you miftake me; 
For if Igammon you, the devil take me. 
(b) That's al? gammon. 

It is probable that the author intended game, wan! by game may be un- 
derflood fudye, or blaraey. When we recollect that many of our author's 
plays were taken down in writing during the performance, and confider 
that the copyifts may have been mifled by the indiftinct articulation of the 
acters, the error may be eafily accounted for. Pope. 

The paffage as it ftands, is correct: and, to me, appears perfectly inte!- 
ligible : that’s all gammon, is equivatent to that’s ail my eye. 

Mr. Pope, not readily underfianding the paflage, feems willing to 
pluage it ftill deeper imo unintelligibility : hke him, who, deprived of the 
organs of viiion, excludes the licht from his chamber, and immerfes it in 
iinpenetrable teaebrofity, in order that his vifitors may partuke of, and 
be involved in, that obfcurity under which he himielf is doomed to fuffer. 

Fobnfon. 
King. Therefore for England inflantly prepare; 
‘The packet’s ready and the wind is fair. 
Ham. Good. 
Kine, So vou'd fy if vou our reafons knew 
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Ham. There’s one above fees all—but come; adleu! 
[ Exit Hamlet and Rofencrantz. 
King. Now, England, if thou car’ft for us a button, 
Thou'lt {weetly tickle this young jockey’s mutton./c) [ Exit King. 

(c) The quarto réads, and, 1 think, properly, pickle. Pope. 

I have reftored tickle from the folio. In rejecting pickle, 1 am fupported 
by the context : for who ever heard of pickled muTTON ? as a further proof, 
if, 10 fupport of a point eftablifhed in reafon, and beyond the reach of 
controverfy, further proof be neceflary, let me produce the adverbial epi» 
thei fweetly ; for that which is pickled is never /zvect, as the diftinguifhing 
proper:y of a pickle is its power of exciting on the palate a fenfation of 


acidity. 
To tickle one’s santtol, ig a popular expreflion; and means, to punifh by 
flagellation. Fobnfon. 


Dr Johnfon may be right: for in no one of the numerous works upon 
cookery, either ancient or modern, which I have referred to, do I find the 
flighteft mention of pickled mutton. 

My inquiries inro this important fubject, though equally diligent in the 
profecution, have been lefs fuccefsful in the refult, than my invefligation 
of that more delicate topic—STEWED PRUNES; which, I flatter myfelf, I have, 
in another place, [fee note upon “ fewed prunes.’ Henry I'V. Part 1.] fo ful- 
ly, and fo fatisfactorily, difcuffed, as to fet all further queftion upon the 


matter at reft. Steevens. 





So 





Literarp. Intelligence. 


Dr. Park, late editor of the Repertory, and well known for 
his accomplishments in polite litcrature, has issued a propo- 
sal for publishing anew weckly paper, to be called the Bos- 
TON SPECTATOR. 











Obituarp---Remarkable Deaths. 


In Philadelphia, April 19, Dr. Bensamin Rusu, of the pre- 
Vailing typhus fever. His death is a public and private CAa- 
lamity. In lim science has lost one of her most dninguish- 
ed sons; philanthropy, a brother ; the United States, a patr 

ot of the revolution ; the sick, the afflicted, and the poor, ah | 
how incalcuiably great is their loss of this most beloved phy- 
sician, who, like the good Samaritan, went about to the last, 
doing good, and administering relief to the ody, as well as 
somiort to the souwd. 

In Newark, New Jersey, George Charles Herford, Esq: 


cashier of the bank, killed by the accidental discharge ef a 
Bistol, 
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In Poultney, Vermont, on Sunday, the 4th inst. Mr. Jacob 
flow, in the 63d year of his age; leaving property to the 
amount of about 5000 dollars, which he distributed ; leaving 
all his real estate for the support of the Congregational church 
in that town, of which he was a member. His gold watch he 
gave to the Rev. Mr. Leonard, pastor of that church—his 
other personal property he distributed among the poor of his 
acquaintance. 

In New Haven, Connecticut, a daughter of Mr. Henry 
Lines, was instantly killed bythe discharge of a gun, which un- 
known to the parents, was left loaded in the corner of a cham- 
ber; and, having been handled by an older child, probably 
fell and produced the distressing effect. 

At Northfield, Massachusetts, on the 21st April, about 4 
o'clock in the morning, a saw mill, improved by Mr. Lewis 
Page, took fire, and burnt to the ground, together with a grist 
mill adjoining—and, distressing to relate, two sons of Mr. P. 
—David, about 22, and Lewis, about 19 years of axe, who were 
so shockingly burnt before they could get out of the mill, that 
they expired in about 8 hours, within 6 minutes of each oth- 
er. The young men kept the saw mill going until 3 o’clock, 
when they retired to rest, in a large grain chest, and having 
shut down the lid to keep off the cold air, were first awaken- 
ed by the flames communicating through the chest! 

Drowned at the falls in Montague, on Connecticut river, 
Massachusetts, Dennis Lockery. He was driven by the cur- 
rent over the great dam in a skiff, while attempting to catch 
timber that was floating down the river—He was driven over 
the same dam about two years ago. 

In Canterbury (Eng.) a person by the name of Baldock, ! 
aged 60. He exhibited a remarkable instance of the accumu- 
lation of wealth from very low beginning, in fact from nothing | 
Ie was originally a poor boy employed to look aftc r cows, and 
remarkable for sloveniiness. He afterwards carried the hod 
as a bricklayer’s laborer; and at length, by dint of indusiry 
and parsimony, with some assistance, amassed money enough 
to build the barracks at Canterbury, which he let to govern- 
ment at the rate of 6d. per week for each soldier. He contin- 
ued to acquire wealth in various ways, till at the time of his 
death it amounted to the enormous sum of oze million and one 
hundred thousand founds ! 








Correspondence. 

At the commencement of anew volume, it would be both in- 
decorous and ungrateful not to make a public declaration of 
the gratituue we feel for continued and increasing fratronage. 
Our subscrifition has lately been augmented by about forty 
names from the town of Providence. 
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Music and words by Thom 
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Oh! say can I e’er cease to sigh, Or cease to lov 
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Wilt thou think of me, love, 
When thou’rt far away : 
Oh! I'll think of thee, love ; 

Never, never stray. 
V’ll still be thine, &c. 


(Polyanthos, New series, enlarged—No. 7.) 


Y farewell, Love. 


by Thomas Moore, Esq. 
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thine, and thou’lt be mine, I’ll love thee, tho’ we sever ; 
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Let not others wile, love, 
Thy ardent heart betray ; 
Remember Rosa’s smile, love, 
Rosa faraway. _ 
Vl still be thine, &c- 
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